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PREFACE 


It  has  been  six  years  since  the  Museum  published  The  Housing  of  a 
Textile  Collection,  number  one  in  our  series  of  Occasional  Reports.  We 
thought  the  first  number  would  be  followed  by  others  that  would  eventually 
provide  interested  readers  with  a  multi-volume  index  to  our  collections. 

Since  1968  we  have  made  two  decisions  that  led  us  to  revise  our 
plan  for  the  Occasional  Reports.  First,  we  decided  to  issue  a  number  of 
mimeographed  checklists  about  the  collection  instead  of  printed  catalogues. 
The  availability  of  these  checklists  has,  in  our  opinion,  made  publication  of 
comprehensive  catalogues  less  critical. 

Even  more  recently  we  have  expanded  the  focus  of  our  concern  from 
collections  to  communities.  Consequently,  this  booklet,  which  might 
have  been  a  more  conventional  museum  catalogue,  contains  instead 
a  carefully  selected  number  of  views  of  Lawrence  between  1845  and  1876. 

Lawrence  appeared  to  be  the  appropriate  subject  for  this  report  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  the  textile  city  closest  to  the  Museum;  as  our  neighbor, 
that  community  has  always  been  central  to  our  concerns.  Moreover,  much 
of  our  work  during  the  past  eighteen  months  has  been  devoted  to  a  university 
seminar,  a  lecture  series,  and  an  exhibit  about  Lawrence.  We  hope  residents 
of  the  “New  City”  on  the  Merrimack  and  others  many  miles  away  will 
enjoy  the  pictorial  record  presented  here. 


Thomas  W.  Leavitt 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  November  of  1821  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  Kirk  Boott,  and  Nathan 
Appleton  “perambulated  the  grounds”  of  a  site  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  which  had  been  selected  to  be  developed  into  the  city  of  Lowell. 
The  gentlemen  assembled  were  investigating  the  capabilities  of  the  place,  and 
one  remarked  that  some  of  those  gathered  might  live  to  see  the  city  contain 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  in  1845,  the  population  of  Lowell  had  surpassed 
twenty  thousand.  On  the  20th  of  March  in  that  year,  a  similar  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  just  nine  miles  below 
Lowell.  At  this  site  of  another  planned  industrial  city,  Nathan  Appleton, 
P.T.  Jackson  and  others  met  with  Abbott,  William,  and  Samuel  Lawrence, 
Boston  financiers  who  had  entered  into  business  with  the  original  Lowell 
investors  in  1830.  These  associates  examined  the  river  and  surrounding 
land  to  determine  their  adaptability  and  suitability  for  the  building  of 
a  second  textile  city. 

The  20th  of  March  1845  was  an  important  date  for  the  new  development 
which  was  to  become  the  city  of  Lawrence.  On  that  day  was  incorporated 
the  Essex  Company,  “for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  dam  across  Merri¬ 
mack  River,  and  constructing  one  or  more  locks  and  canals  in  connection 
with  said  dam,  .  .  .and  to  create  a  water  power  to  use,  or  sell,  or  lease  to 
other  persons  or  corporations  to  use  for  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
purposes.  .  .”  (Acts  of  1845,  Chap.  163) 

Human  resources,  as  well  as  natural  surroundings,  contributed  to  the 
city’s  progress.  People  came  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and  many 
foreign  lands  to  work  in  the  mills.  They  furnished,  by  their  labor  and 
commitment,  vital  support  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  new  venture. 


The  prints  and  drawings  which  follow  illustrate  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Lawrence  from  grassy  river  banks  in  Methuen  and  Andover  into  a 
separate  entity,  an  urban  community  of  35,000  people  by  1876.  The  role 
of  the  Essex  Company  as  promoter  and  developer  in  the  early  years  of  the 
city  is  well  documented  by  the  numerous  prints  and  drawings  it  engendered. 
There  are  several  hundred  such  items  in  the  collection  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley  Textile  Museum,  illustrating  with  precision  and  detail  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  the  dam,  canals,  mills,  and  housing  for  the  city.  As  the 
manufacturing  companies  matured,  they  produced  their  own  plans,  views, 
and  advertising  materials  which  along  with  the  Essex  Company  collection 
constitute  an  invaluable  resource  for  the  study  of  the  historical  development 
of  Lawrence. 

New  City  on  the  Merrimack  is  issued  at  this  time  as  a  response  to  the 
impetus  of  the  exhibit  of  the  same  name,  assembled  by  Clarisse  Poirier  and 
on  view  at  the  Lawrence  Public  Library  from  October  15  —  December  31, 
1973.  Several  people  gave  valuable  time  and  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  catalogue:  Peter  Molloy,  Curator,  helped  with  the  description  of  the 
more  technical  illustrations,  such  as  those  of  building  the  dam  and  North 
Canal;  Robert  Hauser,  Conservator,  worked  on  the  original  materials  ready¬ 
ing  them  for  reproduction  and  contributed  to  the  design  of  the  publication; 
and  Bettina  Norton,  Head  of  the  Print  Room,  Boston  Athenaeum,  furnished 
important  documentation  on  the  lithographers  represented. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  Lawrence  Public 
Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  item  11,  View  of  the  City  of  Lawrence 
[1854],  and  Twenty  five  Ton  Passenger  Engine,  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  item 
16. 


Helena  Wright 
Assistant  Curator  for 
Prints  and  Manuscripts 


1.  A  Plan  of  Lands  belonging  to  the  Essex  Company,  in  Methuen  and 
Andover.  October,  1845.  Ink  on  paper ,  146  x  154  cm. 

This  first  known  plan  outlines  the  land  from  Methuen  and  Andover 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Merrimack  Water  Power  Association  under 
the  direction  of  Daniel  Saunders  and  Samuel  Lawrence  during  1844-45  and 
which  was  sold  to  the  Essex  Company  upon  its  formation  in  March  of  1845. 
The  small  dark  rectangles  indicate  existing  properties,  which  were  few  at  the 
time. 

Andover  Bridge,  built  in  1793  as  part  of  the  turnpike  from  Concord,  New 
Hampshire  to  Medford,  Massachusetts,  carried  traffic  across  the  river  as  had 
Bodwell’s  Ferry  to  the  west  and  Marston’s  Ferry  to  the  east  before  the 
bridge  was  built.  Never  a  serious  threat  to  the  livelihood  of  the  ferrymen, 
the  bridge  suffered  a  number  of  collapses,  from  the  weight  of  a  drove  of 
cattle  in  1801,  and  repeatedly  from  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack.  The 
Andover  Bridge  corporation  was  absorbed  by  the  Essex  Company  in  1846, 
and  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1848  and  again  in  1858.  It  remained  a  toll 
bridge  until  declared  a  public  highway  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1868. 


2.  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Engraving  ( stereotype ),  38.5  x  28.5  cm.  Lawrence,  1847. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  the  first  plan  of  Lawrence  not  printed  by  or 
for  the  Essex  Company.  The  Merrimack  Courier  issued  it  as  page  one  of  the 
edition  of  January  27,  1847,  but  it  was  also  issued  in  a  revised  second 
edition  as  an  “Extra”  in  February.  The  paper  carried  a  notice  on  page  two 
that  the  plan  was  “not  dictated  by  any  corporation  or  land  company  but 
designed  and  executed  solely  for  the  Courier.  ”  Expenses  for  engraving  and 
stereotyping  the  plate  came  to  more  than  double  the  $25  originally  budgeted, 
with  the  result  that  this  issue  sold  for  six  cents  per  copy  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
coup  the  difference. 


MERRIMACK  COCKIER. 

LAWRKMJK,  MASS.,  JANUARY  27,  1847. 


3.  Plan  of  Lots  in  that  part  of  Methuen  called  Lawrence  to  be  sold  by  the 
Essex  Company  at  auction  on  the  28th  of  April  1847.  .  . 

Lithograph,  58.5  x  75  cm.  Boston,  J.H.  Bufford,  1847. 

Two  very  similar  plans  were  issued  by  the  Essex  Company  to  advertise 
two  sales  of  land,  one  in  1846,  the  other  in  1847.  The  first  large  public  sale 
of  land  took  place  on  April  28,  1846,  and  a  plan  nearly  identical  to  the  one 
above  was  issued  to  announce  the  sale. 

Evidence  that  not  all  the  lots  were  sold  in  one  day  survives  in  a  letter 
dated  April  29,  1846,  from  one  Seth  Walker  of  Durham,  N.H.  to  Hiram  K. 
Curtis,  agent  for  the  Essex  Company: 

Sir:  I  wish  you  would  send  me  by  the  bearer  a  plan  of  your  ‘new  city.  ’ 

Several  of  the  married  men  of  this  place  are  desirous  of  seeing  one.  As 
the  lots  were  not  all  sold  yesterday,  it  is  supposed  there  is  still  a  chance 
to  buy. 

Exactly  one  year  to  the  day  after  the  first  came  the  second  large  public 
sale  of  land.  By  this  time,  however,  “New  City’’  had  come  to  be  known 
by  the  name  Lawrence,  and  much  of  the  work  on  the  mills  and  housing  was 
underway. 


BUILDING  THE  DAM 


The  five  ink  and  watercolor  drawings  pictured  here  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  drawn  from  life  during  advanced  stages  of  construction  of  the  dam  in 
1847.  Excavation  for  the  dam  began  on  the  first  of  August  1845;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  on  September  19,  1845.  Work  continued  through  the  summers 
of  1846  and  1847.  Both  the  dam  and  the  North  Canal  were  finally  completed 
in  1848. 

These  photographs  were  made  from  8  x  10  inch  glass  negatives  made 
in  the  1890’s  by  Richard  A.  Hale,  Assistant  Principal  Engineer  for  the  Essex 
Company,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  collection.  The  present  location 
of  the  originals  is  unknown. 

4.  [Head  gate,  North  Canal]  May  1847. 

This  picture  shows  the  construction  of  the  head  gate  of  the  North 
Canal.  The  gatekeeper’s  house  is  finished,  and  the  masonry  for  the  island 
side  of  the  guard  locks  is  about  two-thirds  completed.  The  canal  at  this  point 
was  to  be  twelve  feet  deep  and  one  hundred  feet  wide.  Its  complete  length 
is  just  fifty  feet  longer  than  a  mile. 


5.  View  of  the  Dam  from  the  second  Pier  of  the  Bridge.  May  22^  1847. 

From  the  bridge  we  get  a  good  view  of  dam  construction  and  the  wheeled 
flatcars  of  granite.  The  blocks  of  stone  were  put  in  place  on  the  wall  and 
secured  with  hydraulic  cement,  made  from  the  best  Plum  Island  sand. 
Copper  dowels  inserted  in  the  blocks  acted  as  guides  to  assure  a  precise  fit. 

Some  of  the  workers’  shanties  can  be  seen  at  left.  Many  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  were  newly-arrived  Irish  immigrants,  while  the  skilled  workmen, 
stone  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  came  from  all  parts  of  New  England. 

6.  [Dam  and  bridge]  June  20th,  1847. 

Looking  south  from  the  gatekeeper’s  house.  Teams  of  oxen  from  local 
contractors  hauled  granite  blocks  to  the  site.  After  being  cut  to  precise 
specifications,  the  blocks  were  lifted  by  cranes  onto  small  flat  cars  on  reels 
which  delivered  the  stone  to  workmen  on  the  face  of  the  dam. 


7.  View  of  the  Guard  Locks  from  Blacksmith’s  Shop.  June  25th,  1847. 

By  June  25th,  masons  have  begun  to  erect  the  guard  locks  of  the  North 
Canal.  Three  locks  have  been  completed.  The  wooden  framing  at  left  is  the 
framework  for  the  transportation  locks  which  allowed  the  canal  to  be  used 
both  as  a  source  of  power  for  the  mills  and  as  a  bypass  for  river  traffic  to 
avoid  the  falls. 

8.  View  of  the  Dam.  Aug.  17th,  ’47. 

The  dam  as  viewed  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimack.  The  face  of  the 
dam  is  nearly  completed,  but  much  of  the  fill  for  the  interior  remains  to  be 
put  in  place. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  iron  foundry  and  saw  mill  can  be 
seen  at  the  left  of  the  gatekeeper’s  house,  while  a  rough  representation  of 
Atlantic  Mills  boarding  houses,  begun  in  1846  and  open  for  habitation  in 
January  of  1847,  can  be  seen  at  the  extreme  right. 


9.  The  Westerly  Part  of  the  Grounds  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills. 

Ink  and  water  color  on  paper,  [by  T.  Atkinson],  58  x  91  cm.  January,  1849. 

Master  draftsman  for  the  Atlantic  Mills  was  T.  Atkinson,  possibly  the  Theodore  listed  in  the 
voting  record  for  1847,  or  the  Thomas  found  in  the  city  directory  for  1857.  Atkinson’s  series  of 
plans  for  the  Atlantic  are  the  most  complete  of  all  the  early  drawings  of  Lawrence  mills.  Among 
the  Essex  Company  papers  there  are  even  bills  for  “Drawing  Paper  and  Pencils  for  Atkinson,” 
showing  that  he  specified  Whatman’s  Super,  Imperial  and  Double  Elephant  papers  and  Mears  ft 4 
pencils. 

The  plan  reproduced  here  shows  the  western  half  of  the  mill  site,  Mills  No.  1  and  2.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  mills  were  planned,  which  were  to  have  been  built  to  the  east,  abutting  the  Bay  State  Mills. 
These  two  extras,  No.  3  and  4,  appear  on  item  2,  the  Courier  plan  and  item  3,  Plan  of  Lots  (1847) 
above,  and  item  12,  the  1850  map  of  Lawrence,  below,  although  they  were  never  actually  con¬ 
structed.  The  central  mill  site  remained  vacant  until  sold  at  auction  in  December  1863.  [See  below, 
item  23,  Plan  of  the  Central  Mill  Site.  .  .] 


10.  Town  of  Lawrence,  as  seen  from  North 
Andover. /Cotton  Mills,  etc.,  at  Lawrence.  Wood 
engravings,  34.5  x  25  cm  overall.  Boston,  Glea¬ 
son's  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,  Vol.  I, 
No.  12,  (July  19,  1851),  p.  181. 

Popular  family  magazines  were  not  slow  to 
record  the  news  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
new  city.  Its  well-planned  features  such  as  street 
grading,  the  great  dam  and  canal,  and  the  1 1V% 
acre  Common  were  widely  publicized. 

The  two  views  represented  here  are  actually 
rather  poor  in  their  depiction  of  the  city  and  its 
factories.  One  wonders  whether  the  artist  ever 
visited  Lawrence,  as  his  rendering  of  the  buildings 
is  not  at  all  an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  city 
really  looked  like. 


Overleaf: 

11.  View  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Lithograph,  by  Ed.  Hoffman,  54  x  88.5  cm.  Boston, 
S.W.  Chandler  &c  Bro.  Lithographers  for  A.J.  Wondra,  [1854?]  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum. 

The  first  full-fledged  panoramic  view  of  Lawrence  was  this  delightful  lithograph.  Dedicated  to 
Samuel  Lawrence,  who  perhaps  commissioned  it,  it  is  a  view  to  the  south  west  taken  from  Prospect 
Hill.  It  was  most  probably  done  in  1854,  shortly  after  the  incorporation,  judging  from  the 
population  figures  given  in  the  text. 

The  panorama  offers  an  excellent  idea  of  the  layout  of  the  city,  with  its  carefully-planned 
blocks  of  mills  and  housing.  The  handsome  granite  buildings  of  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop  are 
those  at  the  near  left,  with  the  Duck  Company  and  the  ill-fated  Pemberton  to  the  left  rear  of 
them.  The  three  brick  mills  of  the  Bay  State  Corporation  follow  next  along  the  river;  beyond  them 
the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  and  just  a  corner  of  the  Pacific  are  visible.  The  proud  tower  of  City 
Hall  rises  in  the  center  of  the  city,  with  the  neatly  laid  out  square  of  the  Mechanics’  Block  to  the 
North. 


12.  Map  of  the  Town  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Lithograph,  after  James  K. 
Barker,  32.5  x  33.5  cm.  Boston,  Tappan  8c  Bradford,  1850. 

One  of  the  first  maps  of  Lawrence  is  that  drawn  by  James  K.  Barker, 
Civil  Engineer,  in  October  of  1850.  Barker,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  was  a  surveyor,  assessor,  and  engineer  for  the  city.  He  also  served 
a  term  as  mayor  in  1861. 

Barker’s  map  was  proliferated  in  later  years.  His  design,  with  the  same 
oblique  town  lines  drawn  within  the  rectangular  borders,  the  same  shaded 
contours  of  hills,  was  copied  in  the  maps  printed  in  1853,  1855,  1866, 
and  1869,  although  these  later  versions  included  additions  to  the  city  and 
were  slightly  redrawn.  Each  was  produced  by  a  different  lithographer. 

13.  Map  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Lithograph,  after  Barker,  69  x 
67  cm.  Boston,  S.W.  Chandler  &  Co.,  1853. 

In  honor  of  the  city’s  incorporation  in  1853,  Barker’s  map  was  updated, 
including  the  change  in  the  title  from  Town  to  City.  It  was  lithographed  by 
the  Chandler  brothers  in  a  somewhat  larger  format  than  the  other  maps 
from  Barker’s  design. 


14.  Lawrence,  Mass.  From  the  residence  of  Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Esq.  Lithograph, 
by  John  Badger  Bachelder,  25  x  40.5  cm.  New  York,  Endicott  &  Co.,  1856. 

This  view,  number  twelve  in  Bachelder’s  Album  of  New  England  Scenery, 
was  drawn  from  the  Clover  Hill  residence  of  William  C.  Chapin,  resident 
agent  for  the  Pacific  Mills.  The  road  running  horizontally  in  the  foreground 
is  now  Fern  Street;  Eutaw  Street  enters  it  at  the  right.  The  farmhouse  in  the 
center  of  the  print,  with  its  charming  trellised  porch,  was  the  home  of  John 
Fallon,  who  succeeded  Chapin  in  1871  as  superintendent  of  the  Print  Works 
and  as  acting  agent.  He  later  succeeded  to  Chapin’s  home.  The  house  itself, 
unfortunately  not  visible  in  this  lithograph,  was  eventually  purchased  by 
E.F.  Searles  and  the  site  is  now  the  Lawrence  Home  for  Aged  People.  The 
print  displays  admirably  the  fortunate  situation  of  Lawrence,  bounded  by 
hills  and  lying  between  the  paths  of  two  rivers. 
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15.  Elevation  of  West  Side  of  Machine  Shop, 
Ink  and  watercolor  on  paper,  30  x  112  cm.  [1847?] 


16.  Twentyfive  Ton  Passenger  Engine,  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  Lithograph,  by  A.  Lederle,  51  x  93  cm.  Boston,  S.W.  Chandler  8c  Co., 
1853.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Lawrence  Public  Library. 

17.  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Passenger  Engine,  22  Tons. 
“Abbott  Lawrence.”  Lithograph,  47.5  x  64.5  cm,  trimmed.  Boston,  L.H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  ca.  1855-1857. 


18.  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Lithograph ,  43  x  62  cm. 
Boston,  L.H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  ca.  1855-1857. 

The  Essex  Company  built  a  handsome  granite  machine  shop  to  supply 
textile  machinery  and  machine  shop  services  to  the  corporations  in 
the  new  city.  Locomotives,  sewing  machines,  steam  fire  engines,  and 
paper-making  machinery  were  also  produced  in  the  ten  years  the  shop  was 
in  operation. 

The  pleasant  lithograph  of  the  Machine  Shop,  with  Prospect  Hill  in 
the  distance,  was  probably  done  as  a  pair  with  the  engine  opposite.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  hard  times  suffered  by  the  shop  in  1857,  these  may  have  been 
executed  as  a  bold  gesture  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  prosperity  in  the 
face  of  economic  misfortune. 


19.  Front  Elevation  of  2^  class  Machine  Shop  Blocks,  Essex  City,  Aug. 
25th,  1846.  Ink  on  paper,  45.5  x  113  cm. 

Building  sound  housing  for  the  work  force  was  part  of  the  initial  planning 
of  the  Essex  Company’s  engineers.  Several  drawings  and  lithographs  of 
housing  in  Lewiston  and  Saco,  Maine,  are  included  in  the  collection,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  looked  at  efforts  in  other  corporation  towns  before  they  built. 

The  drawing  reproduced  here  is  one  of  several  modifications  which  were 
considered;  the  ground  plan  below  shows  the  block  as  it  was  finally  built. 
The  Mechanics’  Block  was  built  in  1847,  and  the  handsome  red  brick  homes 
with  their  stone  lintels  are  still  standing,  although  now  individually  owned. 


20.  Ground  Plan  of  50  Brick  Dwelling  Houses  Belonging  to  the  Lawrence 
Machine  Shop.  Lawrence,  Mass.  Lithograph,  41  x  64.5  cm.  [Boston],  1859. 

The  Panic  of  1857  hit  the  ten-year  old  city  of  Lawrence  very  hard.  Many 
of  the  mills  were  forced  to  slow  down  or  give  up  entirely.  The  Lawrence 
Machine  Shop  was  a  victitn  of  the  depression,  and  its  properties,  including 
the  Mechanics’  Block,  were  sold  at  auction  in  July  of  1859.  Newly  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Everett  Mills  in  1860,  the  factory  was  refitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  and  later,  worsted  cloth.  The  Everett  Mills  may  not 
have  purchased  all  the  boarding  houses,  for  the  1868  city  directory  did  not 
cite  them  as  owner,  and  still  referred  to  that  square  as  the  Mechanics’  Block. 
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21.  Destruction  of  the  Pemberton  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  United  States. 

Wood  engraving,  after  a  photograph  by  Whipple  &  Black,  17  x  24  cm.  [Re¬ 
moved  from  a  British  periodical  of  1860] 

Disaster  struck  at  Lawrence  shortly  before  5  o’clock  on  January  10, 
1860.  The  Pemberton  Mill  collapsed  and  later  that  night  the  ruins  burned. 
Ninety  people  were  killed  and  many  more  seriously  injured.  Improperly-cast 
iron  columns  were  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fall.  It  was  an  experience  the 
community  did  not  soon  forget,  although  a  new  Pemberton  Company  mill 
was  erected  in  the  same  year.  The  new  Pemberton  still  stands,  housing  a 
building  supply  company. 

An  enlargement  of  the  old  Pemberton,  from  the  1854  Chandler  panoramic 
view  (item  11  above),  shows  the  structure  before  the  collapse.  The  overly 
large  windows,  with  resulting  shorter  walls  between  floors,  were  considered 
partially  responsible  for  the  fall. 
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22.  Pacific  Mills  and  Print  Works,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Engraving,  11.5  x  15.5 
cm.  [Boston,  ca.  1860-1865] 

The  giant  of  the  Lawrence  corporations,  the  Pacific  Mills  was  Abbott 
Lawrence’s  personal  pride  and  joy.  He  encouraged  his  Boston  acquaintances 
to  invest,  and  the  capital  stock  for  this  mill  was  higher  than  for  any  of  the 
other  Lawrence  companies.  Incorporated  in  1852,  the  Pacific  was  hardly  on 
its  feet  when  Abbott  Lawrence  died  in  1855,  and  it  was  slowed  considerably 
by  the  depression  in  1857.  After  the  Civil  War  it  boomed,  however,  and  the 
Pacific  Mills  of  Lawrence  became  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturers  in 
the  world. 

The  engraving  pictured  here  is  a  cloth  label  of  the  type  affixed  to  bolts  of 
finished  cloth  for  identification  and  promotional  purposes.  An  enlargement 
of  the  Pacific  from  the  1876  bird’s  eye  view  (item  26  below)  shows  four 
turrets  capping  the  stair  towers,  when  actually  only  the  two  inner  towers 
were  ever  roofed  in  that  fashion. 
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23.  Plan  of  the  Central  Mill  Site  in  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass,  to  be  sold 
at  Auction  Dec.  17,  1863.  Lithograph,  21.5  x  32  cm.  [Boston],  1863. 

24.  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.  (Central  Site.)  Engraving,  11  x  17  cm. 
Boston,  John  A.  Lowell  &:  Co.,  ca.  1875. 

Of  the  prime  manufacturing  sites  along  the  North  Canal,  one  major 
location  remained  to  be  developed  in  1863.  This  central  site,  originally 
intended  to  contain  Mills  No.  3  and  4  of  the  Atlantic  Company,  was 
purchased  by  the  Pacific  Mills  to  become  their  lower,  or  worsted,  division. 
This  view  of  the  Central  Pacific  shows  the  canal  side  and  footbridge  leading 
to  the  front  door.  A  corner  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  tower  is  visible  at 
the  right. 


25.  New  England  Factory  Life  —  “Bell  Time.”  Wood  engraving ,  after  Winslow  Homer,  23.5  x  35.5 
cm.  New  York,  Harper's  Weekly,  Vol.  XII,  July  25,  1868,  p.  472. 

By  1868,  popular  magazines  published  material  about  Lawrence  not  as  a  new  city  but  as  a 
typical  factory  town  of  the  North.  Harper's  identifies  the  scene  as  the  Washington  Mills  [formerly 
Bay  State]  in  Lawrence,  stating  that  “the  drawing  will  apply  to  dozens  of  New  England  factory 
towns:  the  same  faces,  the  same  costumes,  the  same  characters  may  be  seen  at  ‘bell-time’  on  the 
streets  of  every  great  manufacturing  town  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.” 

Lawrence  had  grown;  it  was  no  longer  the  newest  city  on  the  Merrimack.  From  the  tents  and 
shanties  of  the  workmen  who  built  the  city,  it  had  developed  into  a  planned  community  with 
neatly  arranged  streets  and  solid  brick  boarding  houses.  Thousands  of  workers,  native  and  foreign 
born,  had  swelled  the  population.  In  the  years  that  followed  the  Civil  War,  Lawrence  became  a 
full-fledged  urban  industrial  community,  a  far  cry  from  the  circumscribed  corporation  town  of  the 
late  1840’s. 


26.  Lawrence,  Mass.  1876.  Lithograph ,  by  Bailey  &  Hazen,  53  x  78  cm. 
Boston,  lithographed  by  C.H.  Vogt  and  printed  by  J.  Knauber  8c  Co.  of 
Milwaukee,  for  Bailey  8c  Hazen,  1876. 

1876,  the  Centennial  Year,  saw  an  urban  Lawrence,  still  developing, 
but  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  by  now.  The  South  Canal  was  begun  in 
1865  to  supply  water  power  to  the  newer  companies  growing  up  in  South 
Lawrence:  bobbin  and  shuttle  manufactories,  harness  works,  wire  and  paper 
companies,  a  bleachery.  Lawrence  in  1876  was  a  bustling  place,  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  rolling  farm  land  of  Methuen  and 
Andover,  it  had  been  developed  into  an  industrial  community  of  35,000 
people.  This  bird’s  eye  view  shows  the  extent  of  growth  and  offers  a  good 
comparison  for  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since  the  panorama  of 
1854  (see  item  11  above). 

Oakley  H.  Bailey,  the  artist  and  publisher  of  over  600  views  of  this 
type,  was  an  amazing  fellow  whose  active  career  continued  into  the  1930’s. 
An  avid  aviation  enthusiast,  he  accepted  the  role  of  the  airplane  in  his 
business  and  coined  the  term  “aero-view”  to  replace  the  “birds’  eye  view” 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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